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BULLETIN 
December, 1938 


Notice 
We call your attention to the new section, Contributors’ Letters, 
which appears in this issue of the BULLETIN: page 7. 


I. Fourteenth Annual Conference (Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, February 24 and 25). — Professor George 
Boas of Johns Hopkins University will deliver the principal address 
of the Conference immediately following the dinner on Friday 
evening, February 24. As announced last month, Mr. Allan V. 
Heely, Headmaster of The Lawrenceville School, is to be the Sat- 
urday morning speaker. The subjects of these two addresses will 
be published in the next BULLETIN. 

It is a pleasure to report that the following people have ac- 


cepted their appointments to serve as chairmen of the group 
meetings: 


Friday, 2.30—4.30 
English 
Mr. Auan R. Biackmer, Phillips Academy 
Mathematics 


Modern Languages 


Religious Education 
Mr. Howarp L. RuBENDALL, The Hill School 


Friday, 4.30—6.30 


Administrators’ Group 


Mr. STANLEY R. YARNALL, Headmaster 
Germantown Friends School 


Latin 
Mr. Russet C. Birce, The Hotchkiss School 
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Natural Science 
Mr. Joun C. Hoce, The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Social Studies 
Miss ALLEGRA WoopwortH, The Shipley School 


Saturday, 9.00-11.00 


Elementary School Group 
Mr. Cart N. Hotmes, Headmaster, Hawken School 


Librarians’ Group 
Mr. Paut CHANCELLOR, The Hill School 


Music 
Mr. Howarp ABELL, Milton Academy 


Studio and Shop 


The February BuLLetin will announce the names of the 
Mathematics, Modern Language, and Studio and Shop chairmen, 
as well as the topics to be discussed by the various groups and the 
names of the panel speakers. 


Dr. John F. Gummere, of the William Penn Charter School, 
has been appointed chairman of the Hospitality Committee. The 
chief duties of this committee will be to assist delegates to meet 
one another and to usher at the Friday evening dinner. In the 
next BULLETIN will be listed the names of the ten hosts and hostesses 
who are to serve with Doctor Gummere. 


II. Use of Secondary Education Board Examinations. — 
The questionnaires on the use of Secondary Education Board ex- 
aminations, distributed on October 3, have been returned by 
about sixty schools. We do not propose to publish the results. If 
any school or individual desires to find out what Board examina- 
tions will be required for admission to a secondary school, we shall 
be glad to supply either the information, if we have it, or the name 
of the person in the school from whom the information can be 
secured. 
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Because they often make special arrangements to fit individual 
cases, most secondary schools prefer to have elementary schools 
and parents of prospective candidates apply directly to them for 
instructions regarding entrance examinations. 


III. Examination Program of 1939.— On November 15, 
copies of the Examiners’ preliminary reports were mailed to each 
of the schools which used our papers last June. The purpose of 
the reports is to summarize the criticisms of the 1938 examinations 
and to prompt further suggestions on the part of the member 
schools which will lead toward improvement of the examination 
program. We urge the heads of the four departments concerned 
to give these statements their thoughtful attention. 

May we remind members that in June, 1939, only one Latin 
examination will be offered: the new Latin Comprehensive? Sample 
copies of this revised type of paper were distributed to the schools 
a year ago. No further copies are now available, but a complete 
description of the requirements for the examination appears on 
pages 17, 18, and 19, of the Definition of Requirements for 1939. 


IV. Questionnaires. — At the request of a master in one of 
our schools, we are sending to members of the Board, and to non- 
members (public schools and private) a questionnaire on Modern 
Language courses. With this we are mailing also one on Classical 
Language courses, so that we shall be able to assemble helpful 
information on all languages taught in the schools. It may be 
well to mention here a fact which will probably be clearly evident 
to everyone: The Board is not attempting at this time to make a 
thorough and complete investigation of language teaching. 

In what grades are the several languages given? In what 
grades are they required; in what grades are they optional? If 
optional, what alternative course does a language replace? How 
many periods a week are devoted to each course, and is this num- 
ber adequate to prepare for Secondary Education Board and 
College Entrance Examination Board examinations? 

These are examples of the sort of question that is being asked. 
We earnestly hope that Representatives in the member schools, 
and headmasters and headmistresses in the non-member schools 
will answer the questionnaires and return them promptly to the 
Secondary Education Board office. 
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It is possible that there will be included in the same mailing 
a questionnaire on Mathematics. The Board office has received 
several inquiries concerning present Mathematics curricula, par- 
ticularly in girls’ schools, where it appears that courses are being 
revised as a result of the new College Board examinations. These 
revisions are conflicting with the Secondary Education Board 
statement of requirements and are causing difficulties in elementary 
coeducational schools. 

Whether it is desirable to question the schools now, or to wait 
until after the Mathematics Group has met at the Annual Con- 
ference is a matter which at this writing has not been decided. 


V. Reading Study. — On pages 6 and 7 of the November 
BULLETIN there appeared an explanation of the Reading Study 
which is being undertaken by a special committee, headed by Mr. 
John Lee Potter, of the Ashburnham School for Boys. 

Letters were mailed just before Thanksgiving to teachers of 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grade English. Boys’, girls’, co- 
educational schools, all were invited to co-operate in this study, the 
purpose of which is to discover exactly what pupils themselves 
like to read. The assistance of as many boys and girls and teachers 
as possible is necessary to the success of our project. We shall 
hope that a large number will submit, according to the directions 
outlined in cach letter, their lists of favorite books. 


VI. Newest Books. — Sample copies of the Junior and Senior 
supplementary booklists, Newest Books, were mailed to the 
Representatives of the Board on December first. To ensure 
prompt delivery, schools are urged to place their orders at once. 

As most of you know from experience, these lists are expressly 
designed for the pupils themseves and should serve as valuable 
guides to buying and reading during the holidays. This year the 
lists are making their appearance in bright covers of Christmas 
green and red. 


VIL. French Vocabulary List. — Because of an unavoidable 
delay in printing, the new French Vocabulary List was not dis- 
tributed to the schools until November 21. Orders for further 
copies should be addressed to the office of the Board. (Prices: to 
members, 27 cents; to non-members, 35 cents.) 
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VIII. New Member. — The Executive Committee is happy 
to announce the recent election to membership of 


THe WiLu1AM PENN CHARTER ScHOOL, Germantown, Pa. 
Dr. Richard Knowles, Headmaster. 





The next BULLETIN will be published late in January. 





Contributors’ Letters 


(This section of the BULLETIN is reserved for readers. To you 
all we extend a cordial invitation to express yourselves. Will you 
not send us your criticisms, your replies to positions taken by our 
reviewers or to articles reviewed, your comments on matters of 
general educational interest?) 


To the Editors of the BULLETIN 
Dear Sirs: 


Apropos of Mr. Thomas’s review of Miss Eblen’s article on 
Spoken French: Ideal or Reality? I should like again to express my 
conviction (an almost yearly occurrence in the Modern Language 
Section meeting!) that it is quite impossible for an ordinary stu- 
dent to acquire a speaking ability in a foreign language in regular 
school classes. No one, I think, has stated the matter more clearly 
than the Committee of Twelve, when it wrote: ““With the most 
skillful teachers working with the best methods that can be de- 
vised and concentrating their effort upon the one aim of teaching 
the pupil to talk, the result of such a course, unless the work of 
the school is supplemented by practice at home, is only an im- 
perfect command of the language, which is of little use outside the 
classroom.” (Report of Committee of Twelve, pp. 12-13.) 

Quite specifically, I should like to visit any school stressing 
oral work and meet just one student who has learned to speak 
French through class work only. I shall be in the east for about 
a week at the time of the Secondary Education Board’s Annual 
Conference. 

Yours truly, 
C. Dwicut Perry 
The Fountain Valley School of Colorado. 











REVIEWS 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
October-November 


Under the guidance of a new editorial board, the ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL JouRNAL makes its autumnal appearance with several 
notable changes which should enhance its readability and attrac- 
tiveness. From the geometric simplicity of its cover design to the 
adoption of a broader, more vigorous emphasis in editorial policy, 
the JoURNAL has undergone a salutary streamlining process both 
in format and content. 

In keeping with its announced intention of stressing the edu- 
cational implications of some of the social changes that are taking 
place in America, the JouRNAL features a penetrating, well-reasoned 
enquiry into the position and attitude of the teacher as a factor in 
moulding public opinion and directing public action. Professor 
Floyd W. Reeves of the Department of Education in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, writing under the title The Social Philosophy of 
Teachers, is candid and convincing in his claim that the teaching 
profession must shoulder much of the blame for the present break- 
down in leadership and civic responsibility. He feels that the 
American people are poorly equipped to perform the duties of 
citizenship in these difficult times. They understand little of the 
underlying causes of the disturbances that occur in the social and 
economic order. Many of them are either cynical or indifferent 
about the devious ways in which political institutions function. 
Most of them lack first-hand knowledge of industrial conditions, 
housing problems, or the delicate balance in employee-management 
relationships. Yet these adults are now and will continue to be 
subject to severe pressure from social and economic forces that they 
can neither understand nor control. Their social philosophy is 
under-developed; they are easily swayed by slogans; they readily 
become victims of propaganda; they have not been prepared to 
distinguish between the true and the false. As citizens, they are 
the products of the nation’s educational system; yet their formal 
education, whether in elementary school, high school, or univer- 
sity, has failed to equip them with a philosophy, or the wisdom, to 
cope intelligently with many everyday problems. 
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If it be granted that the development of a social philosophy 
which will lead to desirable and effective social action is a major 
responsibility of education, then Professor Reeves would seem to 
be on sure ground in urging that educational agencies, both public 
and private, should hasten to train and employ teachers qualified 
to assist in the development of such a philosophy. It is not merely 
knowledge, however, that is needed, but an intelligent attitude of 
mind, based on a searching study of causes and effects. Professor 
Reeves would have this obligation assumed by all teachers working 
in all fields and at all levels of the educational system. 


Admirable as such a proposal would seem to be, would it not 
be difficult to rescue it from falling between extremes? Teachers 
as a group simply do not have a social philosophy; they have social 
philosophies — as many philosophies as there are teachers. Either 
we should have to endure a strife of tongues that would lead to 
utter confusion, or we should be asked to accept a sort of regi- 
mented credo imposed from without as a gesture to the spirit of 
compromise. Professor Reeves implies that he recognizes this 
weakness in his argument, but offers little in answer to it. He is 
right, however, in his main contention that teachers as citizens 
should take the lead in intelligent discussion and consideration of 
public affairs, and makes an eloquent plea for the necessary atmos- 
phere of toleration and academic freedom. 


Quoting from the published results of a survey conducted by 
the John Dewey Society, Professor Reeves finds that as a group 
teachers tend to be individualistic in their efforts to promote ideas 
that will contribute to the general welfare. They are either inter- 
ested or indifferent, according to individual dictates. They are 
neither more nor less conservative than the general public. More 
often than not they fail to teach their students how democracy 
really operates; they pay little or no attention to the social or 
economic movements taking place around them; they make no 
effort to correlate instruction in class-room subjects with an under- 
standing of current problems. Professor Reeves finds such a con- 
dition highly unsatisfactory and even dangerous. He is inclined 
to establish the blame on the following factors: (1) the inadequate 
qualifications of the teachers themselves, (2) the lack of academic 
freedom for teachers to express their opinions, (3) the pressure on 
teachers of so-called “patriotic” organizations, religious groups, 
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business interests, politically-controlled school boards, and, in 
private schools, the dead hand of tradition and convention. 

To the question, ““What constitutes a desirable social philos- 
ophy for teachers’, Professor Reeves’s answer is, “A liberal social 
philosophy, based on a high degree of social intelligence.” Re- 
membering the force with which Mr. Stuart Chase has so recently 
demonstrated the confusion that can result from an inadequate or 
ambiguous statement of terms or the meanings of words, one is 
tempted to insist that Professor Reeves first clarify what he means 
by “a liberal social philosophy” and then reveal how he proposes 
to get his definition accepted, to the exclusion of others equally 
attractive in the eyes of their authors. 

Professor Reeves has written a thoughtful, stimulating paper. 
One may question the efficacy of his ideas if they could be trans- 
lated into practical action, but it is obvious that he has called 
attention to one of the weaknesses of our educational system. 
There seems little doubt that the aims of democracy can be achieved 
only through an intelligent application of an informed social phi- 
losophy. One of the functions of education is the development of 
such a philosophy. The responsibility is clearly up to the teaching 
profession. 

According to Professor Reeves, the well-qualified teacher is 
one who is socially intelligent, who is dissatisfied with the present 
situation, who is possessed with an urge to improve existing con- 
ditions, who has regard for the welfare of all the people and not 
for some particular class or group, and is an active and effective 
participant in society. If these characteristics are merely those of 
a good citizen, it is also important to realize that they are funda- 
mental for the teacher if he is to train his students to become good 
citizens. — Henry B. Ross 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
November, 1938 


It is almost impossible for any magazine to maintain uniform 
standards month in and month out. This one is no exception. 
Certain issues during the course of the year seem to stand out from 
the rest. 

The November issue is bound to be one of the high points of 
the current season. The topics considered are extremely important, 
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the calibre of the articles is high, and the authors display penetrant 
understanding. 

The main theme is the child from eight years to twelve, a 
period about which we know all too little. Much more is known 
about the child before eight and about the adolescent; but knowl- 
edge of this middle period, while not absolutely blank, is relatively 
meager. And it is such a vital period! It needs to be understood 
so that, in the words of Caroline B. Zachry, “more sympathetic 
guidance on the part of adults during the childhood years of ‘la- 
tency’ may make easier the adjustments of the ensuing stage of 
more rapid changes in adolescence, and thus of succeeding adjust- 
ments in adulthood.” 

“Notwithstanding the meagerness of research data for this 
period, however, it would seem to be highly desirable that teachers 
should know what studies are going on, what questions have been 
raised and what direction the studies seem to be taking.” (Editor) 
These are the things we find in the current issue. 

The following articles should be required reading for teachers 
dealing with eight to twelve-year-olds. Later Childhood 
Some Questions for Research, by Caroline B. Zachry; Expectations 
from Studies of Young Children, by Lois Hayden Meek; Years of 
Transition, Pre-Adolescent and Early Adolescent Development, by 
G. Derwood Baker; and A Study of Early Adolescent Personality 
by W. Jaffray Cameron. 

No one can read these articles without coming away with a 
better understanding of the period, a better appreciation of its 
importance, and definite ideas for “doing something about it all.”’ 
Beyond these brief comments justice would not be given to the 
articles through reviewing. Each paper must be read in toto and 
nothing taken out of context. 

— Rosert N. HiLkert 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
November, 1938 


Teaching Something Real 


It is a pleasure to report that this month’s issue of THe ScHoo. 
REVIEW contains a leading article which deals with an important 
topic in non-technical, clear-headed, vital fashion. This article is 
entitled Realistic Teaching of Government and How To Get It and is 
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by Paul H. Hanus, professor emeritus of Harvard University. It 
is “‘a plea for realistic teaching of government — such teaching as 
will impart to the pupils a strong and permanent approval of good 
government and a permanent militant aversion to bad.” In times 
like our own the importance of such a topic need hardly be stressed. 

Professor Hanus shows that the aforesaid result is not achieved 
by most contemporary teaching — the chief reason for the lack of 
effectiveness being “fear of outside pressure groups.” He has 
secured evidence to show that the large majority of laymen, as 
well as teachers, would like to have young people shown the real 
and practical workings of politics (even local politics) as distinct 
from textbook definitions. The real point of the discussion, how- 
ever, is one often overlooked by educators: what can be done about 
the situation? Professor Hanus meets this point squarely. He 
proposes that teachers’ organizations encourage in every way 
teachers who are approximating the realistic teaching of govern- 
ment; that “the framework of our democracy, the federal Consti- 
tution, be so taught as to make clear the underlying purposes of 
that document;” and that “steps be taken as soon as possible to 
promote the prevalence of realistic teaching of government through- 
out the country.” 

At this point in the article I asked myself skeptically, “What 
steps?’ The question was answered rather adequately. Professor 
Hanus believes, on the evidence of other additions to the public- 
school system which have been carried through in the face of much 
initial opposition, that a campaign for legislation leading to the 
realistic teaching of government could be built up and carried 
through to a successful conclusion in as little as a year’s time. 
This campaign might begin with teachers and school officers and 
spread perhaps to the state department of education; groups of 
laymen could be enlisted; with proper publicity a well-organized 
group of laymen could press for legislation (1) permitting the 
realistic teaching of government throughout the state; (2) specify- 
ing that only teachers having the requisite qualifications shall 
be appointed to teach government; and (3) providing for making 
this permissive law and its implications known to the communities 
of the state and for continuing, incidentally but actively, the 
propaganda that led to the demand for the law. 

Opposition to such legislation by politicians, by those who 
believe that pupils are too immature for such teaching, and by 
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those who fear lest teachers indoctrinate pupils with some “ism” 
can be met; and this article tells how. 

You may be wondering just what “realistic teaching of gov- 
ernment” is. Suppose that in a senior high school the topic to be 
studied is “The Duties of the Departments of City Government.” 
The teacher might divide his class into groups, as many as there 
are departments. Each group would investigate the activities of 
its department at first hand, reporting findings of actual practices 
and discussing them with the rest of the class. The teacher would 
have to see that facts were found and reported — not gossip or 
vague notions. Professor Hanus does not indicate just how deep 
the pupils’ investigations would be; but even if they were not very 
deep, they might provide a fairly illuminating educational insight 
(““educational” in a very wide sense). 

Independent schools have little to fear from outside pressure 
in the sense that public schools do; they are controlled by non- 
resident trustees (boarding schools) or by associations of private 
individuals (country day schools). Exceptions of which | am 
ignorant can doubtless be cited by the score; but in general, why 
should not the teaching of government and politics be far more 
“realistic” in independent schools than it can be at present in 
public schools? Here, my friends, is (as some of us might put it 
to our students) a Challenge. 


Brief Mention 


Schedules of Junior High School Pupils, by Percival W. Hut- 
son and Joseph C. Kiefer, might be of interest to those who make 
out schedules in the larger S. E. B. schools. 


Large-Group Instruction —a_ Lecture-Library Experiment in 
Reading, by A. S. Hancock, tells how pupils can be stimulated to 
read widely en masse, as it were. 

A Detroit high school is now giving a credit course in radio 
and the motion picture. 

Under “Educational News” there is a discussion of six-man 
football. This is an adaptation of the 1l-man game which is 
remarkably well suited to younger boys, and it is being tried out 
with considerable success by some of the schools of the S. E. B. 
The best book on the subject is Siz-Man Football, by Stephen 
Epler (the originator of the game): Harpers, 1938: $3.00. The 
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name of the book is our own contribution, made after coaching 
two six-man teams this season. 


The Selected References this month are on the Administration 
of Secondary Education. 


New Books 

How to Study Handbook, by Robert W. Frederick, with the 
editorial assistance of William H. Burton. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xviii plus 442. $1.24. 

A manual of study for pupiis, adapted to the junior high school. ‘ 

Three textbooks on the social studies are reviewed in this 
issue; we do not list them because of space limitations. 

— Harrison L. REINKE 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
October 15 — November 5 
The Public Library of the Future 
The Cleveland Public Library, on September 1, 1938, upon 
the occasion of the retirement of one librarian and the installation 
of another, provided the opportunity for Carl H. Milam’s splendid 
address, The Public Library of the Future. 
Despite the generally enlightened age in which we now live, 
only one-third of our people 





those who live in or near large cities 
—have adequate library service from government owned and 
regulated libraries; the other two-thirds, living in small towns or 
isolated districts, are provided only with poor library facilities or 
none. Since we are a nation which boasts equal opportunities for 
all, this fault must and will be corrected. Public agencies will be 
forced to meet the demands of the people, state and national funds 
will be appropriated, and regional libraries will do for the rural 
districts what the great city library is now doing for the urban 
dwellers. 

In no way slighting its present recreational, informational, or 
scholarly services, the public library of the future must strive to 
become a more effective instrument for the education of the whole 
community. Keeping pace with the general movement toward 
adult education which almost attains the status of an educational 
religion, the library must mould its activities to meet the new 
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need. It must in truth become what Dr. Alvin S. Johnson has 
termed it — “‘A People’s University.” 

Most important of all the mechanical aids to learning, micro- 
photography will prove to be the greatest boon to library service, 
since it enables the library to provide files of newspapers and other 
bulky kinds of source materials without overtaxing storage stacks. 
By the process of microphotography, the pages of newspapers, 
books, of pamphlets are reproduced on very small film, which is 
in turn read through a projector. 

But the most important feature of the library of the future is 
the librarian of the future. With the growing number of library 
schools, the librarian will be better educated for his profession; his 
training will be more highly specialized; he himself will have an 
even greater obligation to be intelligent. 


Progressive Education — What is it? What is it not? 

Professor John S. Brubacher of Yale University maintains, 
and with justification, that his essay A Proposal for Judging What 
Is and What Is Not Progressive Education is neither an attack 
upon nor a justification of progressive education. Rather, he 
merely lays down a thesis to clarify the meaning of progressive 
education and to render it less confusing and ambiguous. Surely 
there can be no objection, he states, to the improvement of edu- 
cation and its processes, from whatever direction it may come, 
but both the skeptic and the devotee may be permitted to ask 
simply that any proponents of change should phrase a consistent 
basis of improvement or progress, by which their professional 
activities are guided. “If progressive education is going to mean 
all things to all people, it had better melt its presses and dissolve 
its association back into the common mass of teachers.” 

From the careful tracing of the history of the use of the word 
progress to the nomination of John Dewey for canonization as the 
patron saint of the progressive movement, Professor Brubacher 
reveals himself net only as the pains-taking careful scholar, but as 
the human being with his two feet firmly planted on terra firma. 

A generous sprinkling of such philosophical terms as episte- 
mology, altomism, pluralism, ideology, meliorism, Froebelian activity, 
Aristotelian character, el cetera, ad lib. does not militate against the 
thorough enjoyment of the author’s exposition. 
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The Common School in American Life 

Dr. Payson Smith's address at the convocation of the University 
of the State of New York, October 14, 1938, is reproduced in full 
text in ScHooL AND Society (October 29). Its title is The Unique 
Contribulion of the Common School to American Life. A paraphrase 
of the statement that this common school is more than its buildings, 
its teachers, its curriculum, more even than the public laws which 
create and regulate it; that it is the embodiment “of the principle 
of open and universal opportunity, and recognizes the right of 
every child to a fair start”’ will show that the address itself is not 
“unique” and as a contribution to the concept of a school merely 
echoes what has been written again and again through the centuries. 

There is something well phrased if not entirely new in idea in 
the final statement that the everlasting function of the school lies 
in helping “the American people” far more completely “to walk 
more confidently and more surely in the American way of life.” 


Who is the Superior Student ? 

Before deciding whether there are to be adjustments in our 
school curricula for the ablest of our students, whether there are 
justifiable discriminations made in favor of those with “‘honors”’ 
capacities, we should decide first of all in what respects the indi- 
vidual is superior — just what are our criteria of superiority. In- 
itiative, the primary characteristic of superiority, may indicate 
sheer fundamental energy or vitality of the individual; and the 
lack of initiative may not at all be conclusive evidence that the 
larger basis upon which superiority is judged is not present. In 
brief, the superior student is one capable of persistence and syste- 
matic effort. More specifically, he is also flexible and capable of 
infinite originality; he is distinguished by capacity, energy, and 
achievement in different but related aspects of his mentality; 
above all, he can continuously and systematically put forth effort. 

All that has inspired Dean Harold E. B. Speight of Swarth- 
more College to write this lucid definition of the superior student 
is just as applicable to the secondary school’s task of discovering 
and providing for the exceptional student as it is to Swarthmore’s 
treatment of its Honors Student in its local problems. 


Limitations to Vocational Guidance 
While it is thoroughly desirable to make available for young 
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men as complete and reliable vocational information as possible, 
when we speak of “guidance,” President Clement C. Williams 
(Lehigh University) asserts, we are entirely on the wrong tack. 
Final analysis and choice should rest with the individual, since he 
alone can judge best his inner desires. Not even an experienced 
older intimate can successfully solve the problem of vocation for 
another since the vicissitudes of life are not only complexly vari- 
able but so completely unpredictable. And it is an inescapable 
fact that chance rather than determined planning moulds most 
careers. 

Without a systematic catalogue of the volitional, emotional, 
and intellectual qualities requisite for success in the various voca- 
tions which we can balance against the seeker’s own aptitudes, 
urges, and interests, it is humanly impossible to give any sort of 
intelligent guidance. 

Moreover, any education based on vague vocational aptitudes 
is futile as far as the individual is concerned and might well prove 
to be subversive to society. Let the world rather demand of the 
school the right to expect that its graduate is of leadership caliber 
and that the school has been able to reveal to its product his own 
interests and aptitudes. The question becomes, then, one of pro- 
viding the medium through which these aptitudes are put to work, 
and emphatically not one of steering. 


Briefer Mention 

Lel’s Keep Our Heads and Use Them. Dr. Levering Tyson 
delivered this address at the exercises opening Muhlenberg College 
in September. Since no one man could assimilate all the knowledge 
available, even if there were time, it behooves the college to teach 
and the student to learn to think straight and quickly. In these 
distressing times now afflicting the world we have not relied suffi- 
ciently on the wisdom of Almighty God in directing His universe. 
He who learns to keep his head and use it need have no fear of any 
cloudy future. 


College Faculties — Some Foibles and Functions. Some very 
sane and sensible observations by A. Curtis Wilgus of The George 
Washington University on college professors — “those who go to 
college and never get out.” The article rises to a climax in the 
warning to teachers that J. M. Barrie knew what he was saying 
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when he put it that success and happiness come frequently in 
“liking what one does” rather than in always doing what one likes. 


What is a Liberal Education? A definition by Max Savelle of 
Stanford University. To the study of literature and the study of 
language must be added a third essential ingredient of the liberal 
education — science, the great unifying principle of the modern 
age. Man must comprehend the material universe of which he is 
such an integral part. 


Mention by Title Only 

Teacher Training in English Literature, William I. Painter, 
Indiana University. (October 29.) 

Schools and Statesmanship, John M. Brewer, Harvard Uni- 
versity. (November 5.) 

Contemporary Europe Challenges the School, Paul C. Polmantier, 
University of Minnesota. (November 5.) 

— Rosert E. Bacon 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1, Art 
“The Federal Arts Project Exhibition” 

The “Federal Arts Project’’ exhibition now being shown 
throughout this area is well worth seeing; it has great variety both 
in subject matter and in technique. It is interesting in that it 
shows so well what is being done, but it doesn’t seem very im- 
portant to American art. With so much opportunity given to 
them, the painters should have done better. It seemed from one 
end of the show to the other that the painters had gone to all the 
big exhibitions and then gone back to their studios to see what 
they could cook up. 

I’m sure that the intention of every painter represented is 
“Creative Art,” and that he would resent any accusation of “‘copy- 
ing the model” or “imitating nature; but why isn’t copying the 
latest European style just as stupid as “copying the model” and 
painting an imitation Cézanne landscape just as bad as painting 
an “‘imitation of nature’ landscape? Imitations and copies are, by 
their very nature, second-rate performances. 
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If any one of these painters would look straight at the world 
around him and invent terms of his own to communicate his feel- 
ings about it, he might not be as good as the great painters, but 
he would belong in their company; instead of this these painters 
seem as much the slaves of the latest Paris styles as is the dressmaker. 

America was made by simple directness, plenty of “horse 
sense,’ and integrity, and American art can be made of the same 
ingredients, just as it was by Copley, and Homer, and Eakins, and 
George Bellows. — Wiiu1am H. Drury 


2. The Classics 


In the October issue of the BULLETIN, mention was made of 
the need for a course in Italian for Latin teachers. There is quite 
as much need for a course in Greek for Latin teachers. Such a 
course was offered last summer at the University of Pittsburgh. 

A timely article in THe CxiassicaL JOURNAL appears in the 
issue of November, 1938 (34. 70-85) In Defense of Catiline by 
Walter Allen, Jr. 

In CiassicaAL WEEKLY for October 31, 1938 (32. 40-1), Dr. 
Walton Brooks McDaniel writes entertainingly on Vergil, Aeneid 
8.454-6. 

The remarks of Stephen Leacock in the New York Times 
MaGazinE for October 30, 1938, are of general interest throughout, 
but what he says about the teaching of Latin is particularly im- 
portant. “I would teach Latin grammar in a plain way with very 
little attention to oddities and exceptions. Let the pupils live and 
die without knowing that ‘bobus’ can also be written as ‘bubus;’ 
that the Latin for ‘liver’ is irregular . . .” And soon. 

News Items from Rome, by Van Buren appear in the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY for September, 1938 (42.407-23) ; items 
from Athens are in the same issue, pp. 400-6. But the former are 
unusually full of interesting information, and there are a number 
of fine plates. Several of these plates show the Tiber in full flood, 
and make good exhibits to accompany the reading of Horace Od. 
1.2. 

Work at Ostia goes on apace. Maiuri’s Ercolano (Libreria 
dello Stato, Rome, 1936) is the latest publication giving details on 
the newest work at Herculaneum. 

The JouRNAL oF Roman StupieEs (volume 38) contains the 
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following: A review of volume xi of the Cambridge Ancient History 
(pp. 75-7); a review of Jack Lindsay Mare Antony (pp. 78-9); a 
review of Kenneth Scott The Imperial Cult Under the Flavians 
(pp. 85-7). 

CLAssIcAL PuiLoLocy (October, 1938) has a review of Hof- 
mann’s latest issue of the revision of Walde’s Lat. Etymologisches 
Worterbuch, by Carl Darling Buck. The revision is now down as 
far as is; (33.428-9). In the same issue is a review of the third 
volume of the Economic Survey of Ancient Rome (33.430-2); also an 
article by Roger A. Pack on Errors as Subjects of Comic Mirth 
(32.405-10). 

Rose’s Handbook of Latin Literature is reviewed (generally in 
an unfavorable strain) in CLAassicaL Review for September, 1938 
(52.127-8). 

A comparison of Chaucer’s Dido with Vergil’s is made in Two 
Alterations of Virgil in Chaucer’s Dido by E. B. Atwood in Specu- 
LuM for October, 1938 (13.454—7). 

A study made over a number of years has shown that the 
word reprehensible is not in the vocabulary of the majority of 
pupils in the eleventh grade. The Latin class should be taught the 
derivation and the semantic development of this word. (It is used, 
by the way, in the film Boys’ Town.) 

A Latin word that is difficult for many pupils is ignosco. No 
doubt a study of the semantic development of the word will be of 
value. Authorities are divided on the question, but Walde and 
Ernout-Meillet believe the prefix in- to be the same as that used 
as a preposition. Thus ignoscere means “‘to see into,” hence, to 
understand, recognize the cause, forgive. 

English words that are derived from Latin words met in class 
reading can be emphasized if some sort of inducement is offered 
to the first one to bring in an instance of their use. It is little 
short of amazing how soon the members of a class run across such 
words. I intend to give several examples in the next issue, but 
space here permits me to mention the fact that nepolism was found, 
two hours after it came up in class, in two nationally syndicated 
columns on the same page of the morning paper; peccadillo ap- 
peared in Time two days later, and three days later in a newspaper 
editorial; deprecatory occurred seven times in the lines of a play 
that were read in first rehearsal on the same afternoon. A list of 
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some twenty Latin abbreviations commonly found in English was 
given to a tenth-grade class, with a bonus offered to the first pupil 
to find each one. Within seven minutes of the end of class, fifteen 
had been found. This sort of thing wastes no time; instead, it 
impresses upon the classes the every-day importance of Latin. 

— Joun FLAGG GUMMERE 


3. English 
THe ENG iIisH JOURNAL 
Though the first fall number of the ENGLisH JourNAL suffers 


somewhat by comparison with the excellent June number, it 
contains interesting material. 


Biography Today 

In a pleasingly written article Frances Winwar, author of 
The Romantic Rebels and Poor Splendid Wings, discusses the 
present status of biography. She distinguishes sharply between 
the laudatory, memorializing productions of the “official biog- 
raphers’” and modern “‘literary biographies.” She notes that the 
“candid biography” so much in vogue recently is not entirely a 
new creation. She says that “William Roper, in his life of Sir 
Thomas More, his father-in-law, and George Cavendish, in his 
wholly delightful memoir of Cardinal Wolsey,” took “strides in 
the right direction as early as the sixteenth century.” She also 
quotes Dryden, who maintained that when a biographical subject 
is skillfully treated, we “see the poor reasonable animal as naked 
as ever nature made him: are acquainted with his passions and 
follies, and find the demi-god a man.” She feels, however, that 
here Dryden is “‘writing far in advance of his time.” The first 
biography which, in her opinion, meets Dryden’s requirements is 
Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson. ‘‘Boswell,”’ she says, “reveals 
his man as naked as nature made him, and all the nobler for his 
nakedness.” She thinks that the “Freudian emphasis on the 
individual” and “the sense of insecurity fostered by the World 
War” and by later “social upheavals” have combined to make us 
“cling more to the relative certainty of self or personality.” In 
her opinion, it is our intensified interest in personality that is 
chiefly responsible for the present popularity of biographies. 
Though she comments on groups of contemporary biographers and 
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cites many recent biographical works, she does not mention Doug- 
las Freeman’s admirable Life of R. E. Lee. Was this omission acci- 
dental, or does she look upon Freeman as an “official biographer?”’ 


What Can We Do About the Radio? 


Consideration of the radio comes to the fore again in an article 
by I. Keith Tyler of Ohio State University. By noting the ease 
with which the radio enabled us to follow the events culminating 
in Hitler’s seizure of Austria, the author shows how quickly the 
loud-speaker brings us information about what is happening in 
the world at large. He feels that in our teaching we are not taking 
the radio’s power and importance sufficiently into account. He 
says that our “work in the field of English” is “based upon the 
assumption that the most important type of communication with 
which young people and adults have to deal is that of the printed 
page,” when in reality the radio is for many of our pupils, if not for 
most of them, the primary source of information about contem- 
porary affairs. He advises us to provide better training in radio 
appreciation, and he makes numerous suggestions — both good 
and practical— to help us make such teaching of appreciation 
successful. 


A Plan for Teaching Vocabulary 

The problem of teaching vocabulary is as difficult as it is 
important. To aid in its solution Ward S. Miller of John Marshall 
High School, Brooklyn offers a plan that gives us much to think 
about. He postulates at the outset that “vocabulary deficiency 
is one major cause of low reading comprehension scores and there- 
fore of poor reading,” that “there is a significant correlation be- 
tween vocabulary and intelligence,” that “improving a student’s 
vocabulary increases (ultimately) his standing in all of his subjects,” 
and that “vocabulary, unlike character, must be taught rather 
than caught.”” Then he asks what words we should teach, how 
we should select those words, and a number of other pertinent 
questions. By way of answer he suggests a method of compiling 
a thousand from the “most frequent unfamiliar words in high 
school.”” By teaching twenty-five of these each month and adding 
a few lessons in word-building, we can go through the list by the 
end of the student’s four years of high-school work, and we can 
thus “subjugate the margin between what everyone knows and 
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what few know.” Finally, he outlines a technique of teaching the 
selected words in question. 


Extensive Reading in Practice 


In advocating the encouragement of extensive reading, Vera 
N. Thomas of the Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis, warns the 
reader not to assume that she favors the “elimination of the class- 
ics.” If all those who are now joining the chorus of shouters for 
extensive reading were equally fair to the classics, the movement 
which they are championing might do good without doing harm 
at the same time. 


And We Deserve the Blame 

Arthur Stenius, who heads the department of speech at Western 
High School, Detroit, reminds us that the sponsorship of many 
extra-curricular activities has passed out of the hands of English 
teachers. He places the blame for this on the teachers themselves. 
He asserts that teachers of English have been too prone to dom- 
inate those activities which they supervise and have given too 
little weight to student interests. He holds them responsible for 
the virtual passing of the school literary magazine. He also main- 
tains — and doubtless justly — that by conforming to standards 
set by certain press associations in order thus to receive high 
rating from those organizations we are taking the life out of our 
school newspapers and yearbooks. 


An Approach to Poetry 

Frank P. De Lay of New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois, rightly insists that reading aloud is essential to the 
appreciation of poetry. He says that “because of the emphasis on 
rapid silent reading that has been in vogue in recent years, high- 
school students seem to have the idea that one should read poetry 
as he does a novel.” He contends, therefore, that we must de- 
mand “that poetry be read aloud and read well.” He continues 
by describing a plan by which the teacher may increase interest in 
poetry. 


Research in Functional Grammar 
In a review which is clearly written and wholesomely judicial 
in tone, Harry N. Rivlin, Assistant Professor of Education at the 
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College of the City of New York, summarizes the results obtained 
from recent investigations in the field of functional grammar. ‘At 
the present time,” he says, “we realize the fallacies inherent in 
the early claims made for grammar and we know which kinds of 
material should be included in a functional grammar course of 
study. The major unsolved problem in this field is that of deter- 
mining how to teach functional grammar so as to realize most effec- 
tively its transfer value.” The professors of Education may in- 
deed know what should be included, but are all teachers of English 
equally well informed? We all agree that grammar should func- 
tion, but do we all agree as to the meaning of the phrase “func- 
tional grammar?’ ‘The present reviewer, for example, believes 
that, as far as is possible, grammar should be taught functionally, 
but he fears that a too free interpretation of the expression “‘func- 
tional grammar” will cause our teaching of language to degenerate 
into a mere helter-skelter correction of mistakes in usage. He 
admits that our textbooks of formal grammar contain a great 
many unimportant rules and definition which can advantageously 
be ignored; but he does not see how grammar can be taught func- 
tionally with any success unless the student has first mastered some 
of the essentials of formal grammar. When the student writes 
“should of done it,” is it sufficient to tell him to substitute have 
for of? How can such a student be made to understand why he 
has made a mistake if he does not know anything about the struc- 
ture of verb phrases? The pedagogical romantics are seeing 
glorious visions these days and mapping many short-cuts to an 
educational paradise, but there are still a few embattled skeptics 
who doubt the wisdom of trying to “catch the nearest way.” 
— SAMUEL PENDLETON CoWARDIN, JR. 


4. Modern Languages 
THE Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


October, 1938 
Prerrer, J. A. — Less Formal English. 
Mr. Pfeffer writes that experience and research indicate that 
a knowledge of English grammar is important in the study of foreign 
languages. He feels, with many others, that the formal study of 
English grammar is much neglected and that as a result American 
students find the mastery of other languages unnecessarily difficult. 
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We are all aware of this condition, and opinion would probably be 
unanimous that remedial measures should be taken. 

But to go from there to Doctor Hutchins’ dogma, as Mr. 
Pfeffer seems willing to do — namely, that “the teaching of English 
properly conceived becomes basic to the whole scheme of educa- 
tion, and grammar a basic discipline among the arts of language,” 
and that, therefore, we should concentrate less on the living values 
of English and more on the abstract principles behind living and 
dead languages— such a step demands serious consideration. 
Who is to decide what is a “properly conceived” teaching of Eng- 
lish? Should it be based on a tradition inherited (and frequently 
distorted) from a distant past concerned primarily with hypotheti- 
cal, eternal values and indifferent to living needs? Can any dis- 
cipline in itself, no matter how basic, lead to understanding and 
culture? Are we to return to the old doctrine that the teacher is 
the one who knows eternal truth and dispenses it in doses to ig- 
norant students that they too may climb to that ethereal realm 
far above the perplexing inconsistencies of daily life? Theories, 
no matter how beautifully simple and secure, cannot alter the facts 
of life, though they frequently offer an escape from unpalatable 
realities. 

To the teacher, grammar seems often a magnificently simple 
and direct approach to learning. Yet it is nothing but a set of 
principles drawn from linguistic observation and experience. As 
such it is useful and helpful, but in itself it is dead and cannot 
produce life. 


Coxe, A. L. — Guide to Fiction founded on French History. 

This list of books dealing with periods of French history will 
be of use to many teachers who in their classes combine study 
with outside reading. Miss Cole does not attempt to include 
everything of interest. Such a task would defeat itself by its own 
weight. But she does offer four or five suggestions for each period 
of French history. 

Every French teacher will think of novels to be added. For 
example, Récits des Temps Mérovingiens by Augustin-Thierry; Le 
Bois du Templier Pendu by Henri Béraud; Wyndham Lewis’ books 
on Louis XI, Joan of Arc and Francois Villon are a few of those 
which come to mind. 
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Weymouth, B. E. — Delight, and More, in Singing. 
Here are twenty-three good reasons for singing foreign language 
songs in the classroom. 


McDonaLp, K. S., anp TuHarp, J. B.— Index to Research in 
Modern Foreign Language Teaching. 


A carefully prepared index of research in the modern foreign 
languages which should be of value to those teachers who wish to 
inform themselves on specific teaching problems. 


THe FreNcH REVIEW 
Youne, C. E. — The Reading Approach. 

Mr. Young states admirably the case for the reading approach 
to the study of a foreign language. He defends it primarily on the 
grounds of expediency, because of the unenviable position in which 
foreign languages find themselves in most schools in the country — 
lack of time, confusion of purposes in school curricula, and the con- 
sequent need to do what one can with the time and materials at 
one’s disposal. Mr. Young explains the methods of study and 
testing and concludes that the results are satisfactory. 

One is tempted to ask one question among others: do the 
tests here described prove that the student understands what he 
has read? The very fact that the most satisfactory type of ques- 
tion is one that requires an answer which is either right or wrong 
forces the examiner into the position of suggesting the answer, or 
of actually giving it as one of two or three choices. It is often 
true that readers may answer correctly factual questions and still 
completely misunderstand. I am not trying to belittle the method 
or the tests, for it seems very probable that some form of the 
reading approach will and should become more general for most 
pupils, except those wishing to specialize. It is, however, ex- 
tremely important that students in the act of reading shall not 
only follow the content of a book, but also be sensitive to subtleties 
and implications. 


Reviews 
Ford and Hicks. An Alternate French Reader. Text 3-203. 
Exercises 207-296. Vocabulary iii-lii. Henry Holt and Company, 
N. Y. 1938. This alternate to A New French Reader, by the 
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same editors, is a marked improvement on its predecessor. In 
the choice of stories, in the numerous and varied exercises, in the 
arrangement of its carefully selected vocabulary, the book is very 
satisfactory as a second-year reader. 

Grismer and Olmsted. A Mezico Por Automovil. A Spanish 
reader for beginners. Text 1-92. List of recent books about 
Mexico 93-97. Vocabulary 101-141. The Macmillan Company, 
N. Y. 1938. With its cover, map and sketches, this text is one 
of the most attractive of this year’s publications. A sort of tour- 
ist’s manual designed for beginners or near beginners, its style is 
simple, its vocabulary elementary, but the narrative is lively and 
rapid. — Harris H. THomas 


5. Natural Science 

Every biology teacher knows that there are certain phases of 
the biology course that anybody can make interesting. He also 
knows that there are other parts that defy the efforts of the best 
of teachers. It is not always easy to thrill students with a study 
of parasitic worms and they are seldom captivated by the average 
text chapter on the mollusks. We welcome any help we can get 
with these topics. The Screntiric Montaiy for November con- 
tains a very good article called Animal Parasites Transmissible to 
Man, and the article should come in very handy. It is not a good 
“first” article to be read on the subject, but once the text has 
been “covered” the wise teacher will make excellent use of this 
account by Dr. Benjamin Schwartz. 

Most of the texts give a page or two to the mollusks and the 
student ends by remembering little more than that the oyster is a 
mollusk and is an important article of commerce. (If he happens 
not to like oysters he doesn’t even care about retaining that much 
information.) The oyster industry is biologically and economically 
interesting, if only one can find out something about it. The No- 
vember Hycera (of all places) gives us just what we have been 
looking for, an article called Oysters and Oyster Farming, by Lewis 
Radcliffe. It is easy reading and good for the elementary science 
class as well as the one in biology. 

Many schools have learned to their joy that students are fas- 
cinated by watching bees in a demonstration hive. Bees should be 
an important part of the school laboratory’s biological equipment, 
providing of course that one is not too careless a handler of the 
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said equipment. As in any trade, there are tricks in this bee busi- 
ness and it is a help to have access to a trade journal on the sub- 
ject. Such a journal is the one called GLEANINGs IN BEE CULTURE 
published by the A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 

It is good education for students to learn about the effects of 
inventions upon our economic and social life and good material 
for this is found in the November ScrentiFic American. In the 
article entitled Machines Pick Cotton, Bul — an explanation is 
given of mechanical cotton pickers and what these pickers are 
likely to mean in the future economic life of the South, and inci- 
dentally of the nation. It gives us something real to think about. 

— Rosert N. Hirkert 


6. Social Sciences 
Peace With the Dictators? Sir Norman Angell. 
Harper & Brothers, 1938. 291 pp. 


In his most recent book Sir Norman Angell, winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize, and a man who has devoted himself for years 
to furthering the cause of peace, postulates the premiss that col- 
lective action is the only effective means of preventing catastrophes 
that threaten us with increasing danger. The essential questions 
posed and discussed are: Can the democratic nations maintain 
peace with the dictator nations without endangering their own 
institutions and interests? Is the aggressive policy by which Japan, 
Italy, and Germany have expanded, to be excused on the grounds 
of necessity? Are the democracies deluding themselves when they 
assume that the totalitarian nations offer no threat to democracy? 
What stand must be taken to prevent the recurrence of 1914) 
With penetrating intellect Sir Norman Angell exposes the vacilla- 
tion and weakness of those in charge of British foreign policy, as 
an example of a great nation which has placed itself in the posi- 
tion where its own vital interests, as well as the important cause 
of peace, have been seriously threatened because its government 
has failed to support collective security. But England is only one 
example, for the author examines in what ways all democracies, 
including the United States, are threatened by the totalitarian 
powers. 

The work is a composite book of three parts. The first part, 
by far the longest, is a symposium containing arguments of a 
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German, an Italian, an Englishman, and an American, each pre- 
senting the case for his own country in the present international 
crisis of dictatorship and democracy. The second part examines 
the case for Pacifism, and the third offers some conclusions and 
summaries. 

The Nazi exponent argues that Germany is asking for no 
more than other nations, that Germany's ambitions are in part 
inspired by the same ideals that have helped to build the British 
Empire. Furthermore, he claims that Germany has a right to be 
sole judge of her actions, since his nation can neither place any 
trust in England’s internationalist ideals, nor accept them as a 
substitute for her own might. Until the rise of Hitler, Germany 
received cavalier treatment at the hands of nations supposedly 
committed to the spirit of the League of Nations, treatment that 
was remedied only when force was used. “You have no more 
right to ask us to govern our territory according to your ideas than 
we have to ask you to govern your territory according to ours.” 

The Italian accepts the German point of view in general, but 
qualifies his acceptance of German racial superiority, reminding 
the German that the principles of race must recognize the con- 
tribution to civilization of the Roman Empire — an empire of 
which the Italians are the descendants. 

The Englishman examines whether Germany and Italy are 
demanding the right to do what Great Britain has done in the 
past, and whether Totalitarianism is compatible with the rights of 
other nations. “Britain ‘imposes’ nothing on the Dominions — 
neither tariffs, nor laws, nor forms of government, nor acquiescence 
in political principles; nor culture, nor language, nor religion. 
There may be a French theocracy in Quebec, a Hindu or Moham- 
medan State in the Indies, an Erse-speaking republic in Ireland, 
Dutch speech and law in the Transvaal, and tariffs and economic 
policies hostile to Britain everywhere. You propose to do the 
exact contrary.” He further points out that while Germany claims 
the right of national independence, the Nazis in effect announce 
that Spain shall have only such government as the Fiihrer approves 
and they assert the right to destroy any government which per- 
mits the preaching of doctrines which they choose to consider 
dangerous — to their interests! What attitude will democracies 
take to protect their fundamental rights of liberalism? 

The author then examines the fashionable theory that present 
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unrest is due to the injustice of the Versailles Treaty. But the 
Treaty, he claims, did not cause the Great War; if Germany were 
to receive all that she had in 1914, would that prevent war in the 
future? Why did it not prevent war in 1914) Furthermore, 
Japan and Italy did not suffer from the Treaty; in fact, they were 
beneficiaries, so their aggressiveness cannot be excused on those 
grounds. Germany’s supreme grievance is not the satisfaction of 
her needs but the absence of the means whereby she can ensure 
her defense through her own power. The danger from Germany 
is that she refuses third-party judgment for those with whom she 
may quarrel, as Japan denied it to China, and Italy to Abyssinia. 
Defence must be defined as the right to third-party judgment, not 
as the right to deny it to the weaker. With this attitude Germany 
will have no part. 

The author claims that while England has surrendered the 
historic Balance of Power — largely because it would mean asso- 
ciation with the Soviets — she has taken no substitute, unless it is 
the surrender of defence to Totalitarian states. Why did England 
allow Japan to invade China, where British interests were large? 
Is it sympathy with Japan’s expansionist interests or fear of being 
involved in war? It cannot be the former, for already the British 
Press reflects the indignation of capitalist interests. If it is due to 
the fear of being involved in a war why did she ignore the fact that 
besides her own interests, not only did she have the backing of the 
Dominions, and the anti-Japanese attitude of Russia and China, 
with their millions, but also the support of fifty-odd nations who, 
with their economic and financial power, publicly denounced 
Japan’s action? When will England be better prepared to insist 
upon the collective interests of herself and other nations than she 
was in 1931? 

The American shows that although the plain man in America 
has a far stronger claim for Isolationism than his British “John 
Smith” such a policy is not enough, for it ignores the totalitarian 
technique of domination as it has been used in other countries, a 
technique which may be applied to the United States by means 
other than war. The decisive factor in causing both Britain and 
America to retreat from the collective principle is the argument 
that any attempt to defend law risks attack from the law-breakers, 
for “sanctions mean war’ — in effect “law means war.” Since a 
commonly defended law is the only means by which democracies 
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can ultimately defend themselves, the surrender of that right 
involves ultimate submission to Nazi power. 


What would happen were a Mexican Franco to arise, offering 
to restore the property rights of aggrieved Americans? Might not 
he be as popular with American Conservatives as was the Spanish 
Franco with British conservatives, especially if he announces his 
intention of suppressing Mexican radicals? Would America re- 
press such Nazi tendencies? What would she say to German Nazi 
interference? Would she remain isolationist, would she invoke the 
Monroe Doctrine, or would she ask for collective assistance? Why 
wait until the emergency arises, as arise it may. Already Germany 
has encouraged internal weakness in states by aiding the rise of 
Nazi groups committed to the oppression of “communism,” thus 
splitting the country into opposing camps. By professing impar- 
tiality, as she probably would, America would actually take sides, 
just as England has done in Spain — to her own detriment. 


The author insists that isolation is weakness, for renunciation 
of international combinations means taking sides with the law- 
breaker — allowing him to break the law with impunity. To 
argue that the Japanese invasion of China, the Italian conquest of 
Abyssinia is of no consequence to other nations, is to admit the 
power of aggressive nations to do as they choose. Recklessness 
has repaid the totalitarian states, who know that democracies want 
“no entanglements.” So we rely upon temporary alliances, hap- 
hazard at best and maintained only so long as one party chooses, 
despite the fact that historians urge that the Great War would 
never have occurred had Germany known what Powers would 
finally be aligned against her. How much more powerful is col- 
lective action! If the totalitarian states realize that democracies 
will neither risk war nor join for collective action, what is to pre- 
vent further aggression to extremes that may mean the end of 
democracy? The author can see no alternative to collective secur- 
ity, for the Pacifist viewpoint, which he now examines, offers no 
more of an obstacle to totalitarian aggressiveness than has the 
European policy of recent years. 

The Pacifist position is inherently weak, claims the author, 
for it lays itself open to Fascist domination. The Pacifist de- 
nounces war, and believes that passive resistance is more effective 
than collective action, for collective security may lead tu war. But 
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this will not bring peace. Small groups of Fascists would, if unre- 
sisted, create a Fascist State. Has non-resistance protected the 
Jews in Germany, the Africans from the white man, the untouch- 
ables from oppressive caste domination? Will it protect nations 
any more than individuals or groups? Admit with the Pacifist 
that collective action may bring war, no less horrible for its moral 
purpose, are the chances of war less in a non-collective world? 
The Pacifist rejects any alternative to war, even the next best 
choice — and a choice that is certainly more practical than the 
development of a pacifist-minded world. 

The third part of the book gives summaries of international 
developments to date, and some conclusions which the previous 
discussion suggests. 

In 1914 there were no “‘League entanglements,” yet most of 
the Great Powers became involved in war, not because of commit- 
ments but because of their absence. The League was formed in an 
attempt to form rival alliances into one alliance for a common 
purpose — defence of the law of peace, the law that a nation is 
assured of protection from an unprovoked attack. To argue that 
the League is ‘‘an instrument for crystallizing an unjust status quo” 
ignores first that the League attempts to prevent change by war, 
and second that under the older methods peaceful change is more 
difficult than under the collective method. 


“Remedy of grievances, ‘revision,’ is not an alternative 
to the policy of collective security. The latter is the condi- 
tion sine qua non of being able to carry any just revision into 
effect. To argue that ‘there can be no security till we get 
justice’ is to invert the truth, which is rather that we are not 
likely to get justice till we get peace — have managed to 
organize our common defence on a mutual and collective 
basis.” 


The ultimate question is: How will German preponderance of 
Western Europe, based largely upon terrorization, be used? Ger- 
many is a nation of expansionist doctrines demanding colonies, 
territory, space, lack of which will be used as a convenient expla- 
nation of Germany’s difficulties. What may well happen? To take 
just one example, the considerable Italian population of French 
Tunis may start an independence movement which will be given 
Italian support; Arab groups in French Morocco and Algeria may 
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appeal to Mussolini, self-styled Protector of the Moslems. Would 
England find a “War for Tunis” any more popular than a “War 
for Czechoslovakia”? What would England's position be were 
France weakened? Would she be the next victim? What would 
England do in the event of a totalitarian attack on her Dominions? 
Would she maintain her isolationist attitude? If she should in- 
voke collective action were the Dominions or her colonies attacked, 
why has she ignored collective security up till now and thus been 
forced to retreat and to surrender to threats, to stand by while 
principles indispensable to any secure peace or civilization were 
trampled underfoot? 

“What is the real offence of our foreign policy this last 
few years? It has put our freedoms and those of Europe, 
which really are worth something, in mortal jeopardy, when 
it could have protected them without any risk of major war 
at all. . . . We are drifting back by the road of such 
manoeuvres as attempts to detach Italy from the Berlin orbit, 
by trying to offer her bigger bribes than Berlin can offer and 
holding out the expectation that we will support her against 
Germany, to a situation similar to that of 1914. We may 
then stumble into war waged for another Versailles ‘victory’.” 

“Peace will not come by sporadic, partial, piece-meal re- 
fusals to fight about anything at all; by refusing to be moved 
by any meanness or any horror. Nor will it come by arming 
in panic without knowing to what end. It will come when 
men are clearer as to what Right is, and decide that their 
force shall be the instrument of naught else but that purpose. 

“There is no refuge but in the maintenance of that pur- 
pose. To surrender it, to bargain it away for a momentary 
immunity from the violence of those who would destroy it, is, 
in the end, to destroy ourselves.” 

— Leonarp F, JAMEs 
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